THE  NEAR EAST

picture as I drew near to him. It was the portrait of
a dervish's cap worked in silk. The cap, orange-
colored and silver, was perched upon a small table
(in the picture) above which hung curtains in two
shades of green. A heavy gilt frame surrounded
this "old master" of the East. We bargained. The
merchant's languages were broken, but at length I
understood him to say that the cap was a perfect
likeness. I retorted that all the dervishes' caps 1 had
seen upon living heads were the color of earth. The
merchant, I believe, pitied my ignorance. His eyes,
hands, arms, and even his shoulders were eloquent
of compassion. He lowered the price of the picture
by about half a farthing in Turkish money, but I
resisted the blandishment and escaped into the jewel
bazaar, half regretting a lost opportunity.

Many Turkish women come to the bazaars only
to meet their lovers. They cover a secret desire by a
pretense of making purchases. From the upper floor
of the yellow-blue-and-red kiosk, in which Turkish
sweets are sold, and you can eat the breasts of chick-
ens cooked deliciously in cream and served with
milk and starch, I have watched these subtle truants
passing in their pretty disguises suggestive of a
masked ball. They look delicate and graceful in
their thin and shining robes, like dominoes, of black
or sometimes of prune-color, with crape dropping
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